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seas with almost no loss of life and. brought back again within an aston- 
ishingly short period of time, but also of the whole important convoy 
system, of the complicated naval situation in 1917-1918, and of the uni- 
formly excellent and often heroic conduct of the officers and men under 
his supreme command. The book is profusely illustrated, and contains 
a valuable appendix giving all necessary data concerning the cruiser and 
transport force. 

Edward Breck. 

The Life and Times of Sir Alexander Tilloch Gait. By Oscar 
Douglas Skelton. (Toronto: Oxford University Press. 1920. 
Pp.586. $6.50.) 

This volume is a very important contribution to Canadian political 
biography, although the purely biographic element occupies a somewhat 
secondary place. The title indeed promises both " Life and Times", but 
the " Times " quite absorb the " Life", so that apart from glimpses of 
Gait's personal characteristics in the few semi-domestic letters repro- 
duced, the volume reveals him chiefly as engaged in the political and 
financial affairs of the country. 

The book opens with a sketch of his father, John Gait, known to the 
world at large as a literary character, but to Canadian history as the 
founder and early manager of the Canada Land Company. After break- 
ing with the Canada Company, whose activities were confined to Upper 
Canada, the elder Gait turned his attention to the formation of a new 
Canada Land Company with Lower Canada as its field of operations. It 
was as a junior officer of the new British American Land Company that 
the son, A. T. Gait, came to Canada in 1835. Although the affairs of 
this corporation, in which he rose to be chief commissioner, absorbed his 
activities for twenty years, and although its fortunes were greatly 
affected by the most fundamental of all Canadian political and economic 
struggles, that between the French and English races, yet only the 
vaguest references are made to these important factors in this biography 
of Gait. The French Canadians resented very much the influx of immi- 
grants, and especially of British immigrants, foreseeing that this might 
lead to the overthrow of their supremacy in what they regarded as 
their own country. Naturally, therefore, their attitude toward the new 
Land Company was one of steady hostility, which, but for the activities 
of Gait, would doubtless have resulted in starving out the company. But 
if our author has prudently refrained from following the subject of his 
biography into regions still beset by many explosives, he at least makes 
ample amends by treating very fully, and from first-hand sources, the 
less inflammable interests in which Gait spent his mature years. Thus 
we have two admirable chapters, the third and fourth, in which the 
early railroad history of Canada and the Maritime Provinces is very 
clearly presented, although only parts of it have a direct connection with 
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Gait. It is, indeed, characteristic of the general plan of the volume that 
Gait's connection with an important subject determines the fact of its 
treatment, but not the range of the treatment. Once a subject is entered 
upon it is treated in a full and independent manner, while the sections in 
which Gait figures are simply dealt with somewhat more fully, and his 
special connection with them clearly brought out. 

The same method is followed in the larger field of politics, from the 
Union of the Canadas in 1840 down to the putting of the Confederation 
on its feet. The political history of this period is dealt with quite in- 
dependently of the circumstance that Gait was sometimes an important 
factor and at others only an interested spectator. When he is an active 
participant the part he played is quite fully brought out, but when he is 
not, the play still goes on with more general but no less faithful attention 
to the development of the plot and the parts played by the other actors. 
Thus when Gait reappears on the stage no explanation is necessary as 
to what has happened in the interval, or how his part is related to the 
whole drama. This political presentation occupies the body of the book, 
including chapters five to fourteen. Here we find Gait much more inter- 
ested in the achievement of concrete results than in the more or less 
strenuous political process through which they were achieved or 
defeated. Some of his colleagues, notably the resourceful John A. Mac- 
donald, were much more interested in the game for its own sake. 

Apart from his important services in the government as Minister of 
Finance, Gait made two important contributions to Canadian national 
development. The first and most important was his comprehensive 
draft of the general plan and essential conditions for the Confederation 
of the British North American Provinces. So thoroughly had he grasped 
the essential elements of such a measure, that, although rejected more 
than once, it ultimately prevailed, and, with very slight alteration in 
essentials, became the framework of the British North America Act. 
The other was his successful presentation and defense of the indispen- 
sable constitutional independence of Canada in fiscal and trade matters 
in relation not only to foreign countries but to Great Britain itself. 
His general attitude toward political and financial problems exhibited 
that rare combination of the practical statesman meeting the indispensable 
requirements of the present, and the man of vision providing for the 
expanding requirements of an indefinite future. All these features are 
very naturally and skilfully developed in the work before us. 

Gait's thorough acquaintance with Canadian affairs, and the wider 
possibilities of the country after Confederation, naturally marked him 
as the most suitable representative of the new Dominion as High Commis- 
sioner, at the seat of empire in London. He was already well known to 
many of the leading financial and political personalities of Britain, while 
his knowledge of conditions in the United States, and his services as 
representative of Canada on the Halifax Fisheries Commission, naturally 
contributed materially to his success in this new position. He was able 
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both to guard and promote Canada's expanding interests, particularly in 
foreign trade and the negotiations incidental thereto. 

The volume closes with a chapter on Gait's share, through his interest 
in his family, in opening up the Canadian Northwest, especially in the 
development of the coal mines at Lethbridge. This brought him back to 
his earlier railroad interests and financial operations, and the practical 
results showed that he had not lost his skill in such matters. 

As already indicated, apart from the interest in Gait as one of the 
outstanding personalities in the history of Canada, the method of treat- 
ment adopted renders the volume an exceptionally valuable contribution 
to general Canadian history. 

Adam Shortt. 

Mexico and the Caribbean. Clark University Addresses. Edited 
by George H. Blakeslee, Professor of History and Interna- 
tional Relations, Clark University. (New York: G. E. Stechert 
and Company. 1920. Pp. x, 363. $4.00.) 

Mexico and the Caribbean cduntries have at various times reacted 
heavily upon our history. Historians have been slow to appraise, the 
true force of these reactions. Clark University has rendered a service 
through having brought together a number of men who are interested in 
the problems of the Latin American world. These men have discussed 
various questions about which there are controversies, and nothing could 
more clearly indicate the diversity of opinion existing than these very 
addresses themselves. 

They vary greatly in quality. As a matter of fact one can but express 
surprise at the inclusion of some of them, as for instance, " A Construct- 
ive Policy for Mexico " by Roger W. Babson. It should be character- 
ized as the merest twaddle. By way of contrast it is a pleasure to 
refer to " The Caribbean Policy of the United States " by Professor 
William R. Shepherd, who has dealt exhaustively with the facts. 

T. Esquivel Obregon has presented an interesting argument in 
support of the proposition that the Mexican people are capable of 
governing themselves, and yet his argument is specious in that it is 
universally admitted that the Mexican people, as such, have never exer- 
cised a voice in their governmental affairs. The only governments 
which have survived in Mexico have been despotisms or benevolent 
autocracies such as Diaz set up during his reign. In this connection 
Professor Frederick Starr in his discussion of the Mexican People falls 
into a fundamental blunder when he criticizes Diaz (p. 27) for having 
failed in his long rule to develop "those Indians— those fellows in the 
mountains, talking their languages, living in their little villages — into citi- 
zens of the Republic". As though under any circumstances Indians of the 
type he refers to could be developed into citizens of an enlightened re- 
public in one generation ! It will take a hundred, or a thousand, perhaps. 
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